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the typhoid bacillus may be carried in the digestive organs of the fly and may
be deposited with its excrement.
Infected water was not an important factor in the spread of typhoid in the
national encampments of 1898.
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SEDGWICZ, W. T. and WLNSLOW, C.-E. A. Statistical Studies on the Seasonal
Prevalence of Typhoid Fever in Various Countries and its Relation to
Seasonal Temperature. Memoirs American Academy of Sci&nce. Tol. 12,
p. 531-577, 1902.
Their investigation included an examination of the published data for afl
countries. They conclude that the increase of typhoid with a gradual rise
in the mean air temperature is so widespread and significant as to indicate an
undoubted relationship.
Of the three intermediaries of typhoid transmission, fingers, food and flies
the last is even more significant than the others in relation to seasonal varia-
tion. There can be little doubt that many of the so-called "sporadic cases'*
of typhoid fever, which are so difficult for the sanitarian to explain, are condi-
tioned by the passage of a fly from man-infected vault to an unprotected table
or an open larder. The relation of this factor to the season is, of course, close
and complete; and a certain amount of the autumnal excess of fever is un-
doubtedly traceable to the presence of large numbers of flies and to the oppor-
tunity for their pernicious activity.
The real explanation according to these authors, of the seasonal variations
of typhoid fever is a direct effect of temperature upon the persistence in nature
of germs which proceed from previous victims of disease. This, of course,
means that there are more typhoid germs in late summer and autumn, and as
there are at the same time more flies to carry them, the necessity of destroying
flies, especially in the early summer, is emphasized by this conclusion..
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At the December, 1910, meeting of the American Association for Advance-
ment of Science, at Minneapolis, Prof. F. L. Waeburngave a lecture entitled
"The Typhoid Ply on the Minnesota Iron Range," in which, he gave results
of a careful study of the conditions in certain mining towns in that state
during the summer of 1910, in which the conditions were such as to make it
perfectly plain that the main etiological factor in the typhoid epidemic then
existing was Musca dornestica.
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"Residuary" typhoid death-rates in American cities with improved water
supply, representing cases caused by infected milk, flies, personal contact and
such like avoidable occurrences which point to neglect or lack of intelligence
in our populace are discussed in several bulletins by Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin
of the U. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service.